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SHIP AND ICE BERGS. 


Frank wished to know if there was any place where it 
was winter all the year. 

His grandmother told him that in Lapland, Greenland, 
and other places which he could find on the map, near the 
north pole, there was a very short summer of a few weeks, 
which was very hot, and vegetables grew rapidly. 

Frank said he had read about those places at Miss Som- 
mers’ school ; and they had one long night in those coun- 
tries, which lasted nearly half the year, and a long day 
which lasted the rest of the year, and that the snow and 
ice on the mountains never melted. 

He said he could not tell how the people there knew 
when to,sleep those long days, or when to wake up in the 
long nights. 

Mrs. Vicars. The people that live in those places 
can tell, but travellers find it difficult to determine. 

Frank. Ihave read about the rein deer, too, and they 
go as swiftly as my sled; even a hundred miles a day. 

Mrs. Vicars. What else did you read about them? 

Frank, They live upon moss. The Laplanders use 
their flesh for food, clothe themselves in their skins, use 
their sinews for thread, drink their milk, and also make 
cheeses of it; and they can even feed upon their blood, 
when dried. 

Mrs. Vicars. A very useful animal; and I am glad 
you can tell so much about it. Did you read of the ice 
mountains? 

Frank. No, ma’am. They must be curious. 

Mrs. Vicars. The snow and ice on the mountains 
never melt, but increase every year, so as to form new 
mountains ; these are continually breaking off from the 
old mountains, and vast numbers float into the ocean, 
where they look like churches, castles, and palaces, and 
they sparkle in the ‘sunshine,with all the colors of the 
rainbow. Sometimes people on the ocean see an immense 
army of these huge ice mountains; and wo to them if 
their ship is surrounded by them, for they could crush her 
to atoms in a moment. 

Frank. 1 should admire to see them if they would not 
come near my ship. 

Mrs. Vicars. I assure you they look very splendid ; 
like the bright clouds at sun set, or the sparkles of red, 
green, purple, &c. which you have seen in a prism. 

Frank. They have great whales in their waters. I 
have read the account of the Greenlanders catching them. 
They sometimes overset the boats by splashing about 
when they are wounded; and they sometimes come un- 
derneath the boat like a mountain, and whirl it over like 
a ball. 

Mrs. Vicars. They are very dangerous when wound- 
ed, from their size, because their pain makes them fran- 
tic. But the whale appears to be a good natured animal, 
and so is the elephant, our largest land animal. 

Frank. The Greenlanders live mostly upon fish. They 
cook it with lamp:oil taken from the whale. I am sure I 
would not live with them. 

Mrs. Vicars. Nor I, my dear, if 1 could help it. 

Frank. Do people enjoy themselves in these cold 
countries ? 

Mrs. Vicars. You forget that you were wishing to live 
in a more dreary country, where it would be always winter. 

Frank. Oh, not now. 

Mrs. Vicars. The Greenlanders have enough to do, 
and they can keep contented minds. People make them- 
selves unhappy by being idle and useless; and become 
happy by being industrious and useful. 





The Greenlanders have a good deal of occupation in 
fishing and catching seals; they have a great deal to do 
in preparing and drying their fish, and like the careful 
ant, in laying by their stores for winter. ‘They have a 
good deal of pleasure too in winter in trying to keep 
warm, and to save themselves from freezing. They have 
considerable work also in sewing their fur skins together 
to make garments and boots. 

Frank, 1 did not think before that there were so many 
ways for people to enjoy themselves. 

I have heard people say they take a great deal of pains 
to keep warm and keep from freezing, but I never heard 
them say they took a great deal of pleasure in trying to 
keep warm and keep from freezing. 

Mrs, Vicars. 1 assure you, my dear boy, the occupa- 
tion gives them pleasure, separte from the comfort they 
procure by it; and then to work to some useful end, and 
procure the comfort, increases the pleasure. 

Captain Parry and his men, w.0 went farther north 
than any people I know of, had a very pleasant time in 
these cold regions, and a great part of their time was spent 
in keeping themselves and their ship from freezing up. 
They were obliged to work hard, and run several miles a 
day sometimes, and they appeared to be very healthy, and 
in fine spirits all the time. 

Captain Parry was so much interested to make discove- 


ries in these frozen lands, that he made three voyages | 


there, and was absent at different times for several years. 

You would have thought that in one place they must 
have frozen. It is where the people live in snow huts, 
and sleep on beds of snow in the winter; but he did not 
describe them as suffering, except in sickness; and then 
not more than others, except from cruel neglect. The 
people have not been taught to be kind and merciful, as 
we have been by our good parents, and they forsake the 
sick, and leave them alone to die. 

[Real Stories of Real Children. 


Moral ales. 


ORIGINAL, 


THE ORPHAN. 


Tt was Saturday noon. Happy children were returning 
home from school, swinging their satchels, tossing up their 
caps, and chasing one another in all the wild gaiety, 
which, pent up for the whole preceding week, now burst 
forth in a gush of gladness, like the carol of the freed bird, 
as he soars away on the blue ether, bearing the prison 
bars which detained, and the hand that fed him, forgetful 
of all, save newly acquired liberty. 

The children slackened their pace wonderfully as they 
reached S street. What could have sobered all their 
little faces so suddenly? That which must, methinks, 
speak to every human heart, young or old ;—a funeral 
train. The,carriages were few, of mourners there were 
scarcely any. In the first carriage that followed the 
hearse, was seated a little girl, dressed in the deepest 
mourning, and an elderly gentleman, who, though he 
seemed deeply to sympathise with the little sufferer, was 
evidently, from his garb, not a relative of the deceased. 

**Oh! itis Abby Selwyn’s mother, I guess,’’ said one 
of the children; ‘‘she told me the last time she was at 
school that her mother was very sick, and she shouldn’t 
come any more.” 

‘The funeral procession passed on, and reached the 
church yard. The little gir] was lifted from the carriage 
by the kind gentleman who accompanied her. The coffin 
lid was raised for a moment, ere the remains were deposi- 
ted in their last resting-place. The child broke from the 
hand which held her, sprang forward, and throwing her- 
self upon the coffin, clung to it with convulsive sobs, and 
her piteons cry of, ‘“‘ Mother, mother,” went to the hearts 
of all the beholders. It is a blessed thing for childhood 
that it may find relief for its bitterest sorrow in tears. Bit- 
ter sorrows indeed were those of little Abby Selwyn. That 
mother, stretched so still and lifeless before her, was the 
last of her kindred, and the orphan was now thrown upon 
the wide world, I will not say friendless, for there is one, 
the ‘‘ Father of the fatherless,” who looked upon that lit- 
tle lonely one with more than a father’s love. 

Mr. Selwyn upon his decease, had left but little proper- 
ty, and that having been greatly reduced by the sickness 
and death of nearly all the family, was now barely suffi- 
cient for the support and education of the sole survivor. 
The old gentleman, before spoken of, had been appointed 
her guardian, but being an unmarried man, he had no 
home to which he might take his youthful charge, and she 
was therefore sent to a boarding school at a distance from 
her native city. 




















Abby was twelve years old when she entered Miss Al- 
len’s school. She was as miserable as one might expect 
for the first week. Sad thoughts of the departed would 
often fill her eyes with unbidden tears, and she felt indeed 
friendless and alone. Her schoolmates, most of them 
nearly her own age, were kind to her, and at length she 
suffered them to lead her away to join in their games, and 
her pale sad little face sometimes relaxed into a smile. 
She was very attentive to her studies, and promised fair 
to become an excellent scholar. We will not enter into 
the details of her school life during the five ensuing years. 
They passed away, adding much to her stock of knowl- 
edge, and gradually developing the feelings of the child 
into those of the woman, she formed only one intimate ac- 
quaintance, and she deserves some description. 


Mary Emmons was two years older than Abby. She 
was not attractive in her appearance. She had often sigh- 
ed when she beheld herself reflected in the mirror, for 
she was a true lover of beauty, but she had too sirong a 
mind to allow her external appearance to become a source 
of discontent. That she could not alter; the mind and 
heart formed a field upon which she bestowed abundant 
care, and she was well rewarded. Graces, rarely met 
with, adorned her character, and these united with good 
sense, and a lofty tone of intellect, endeared her to all 
who knew her well, and won for her the respect of others. 
Such was the companion who exerted an unbounded influ- 
ence upon Abby Selwyn; need we say that her influence 
was good ? 

Every year Mary spent her summer vacation of six 
weeks at home. Abby, having no home to go to, was 
obliged to stay at school all the year round. The fourth 
summer came, with all its soft beauty and fragrance, and 
she was anticipating the separation between herself and 
Mary, which the vacation would make. It wanted only 
two weeks of the time, as one beautiful evening, the two 
friends were seated on the door step conversing together 
in a low tone of voice. The moonbeams played through 
the leaves around them, and the stars looked down silent- 
ly upon the green earth. It was an hour they were wont 
to spend together when the duties of the day were over, 
and the pupils of Miss Allen were allowed to enjoy them- 
selves as they pleased. 

**Oh! Mary,” said Abby, ‘‘I do not love to have you go 

away. ‘Think how lonely I shall be, all these delighifal 
summer evenings, while you are at home among those you 
love.”” ‘* Well, dearest, the vacation will soon be over, and 
then we shall enjoy each other’s society all the better for- 
having been separated.” ‘* How can you be so philosoph-- 
ic, Mary? Here am I bemoaning myself at the thoughts 
of your absence, while you coolly reply that we shall be 
the happier for it, bye and bye. It is very well for you to 
say so, who are going home, but think of poor me left be-. 
hind, when they have all gone.” 
- “Tam very sorry indeed for you,” said Mary gently, 
“but do you not think that when disappointments and 
trials are unavoidable, it is wisest to bear them cheer- 
fully 1” 

“Oh yes, T suppose it is wisest, but is it natural? I 
know I shall never be able to bear them as you do.” 

“It is not natural, Abby, I allow, for us to do right, 
but are we placed in this world for the purpose of gratify- 
ing our desires, and yielding to our impulses? J think I 
do feel grateful that our Heavenly Father has placed be- 
fore us high and noble ends to be attained, and that we 
have souls which cannot be satisfied with any earthly 
pleasure.” 

Abby looked up ather friend’s face as she said this. It 
was radiant with a serene happiness, and she felt that Ma- 
ry had indeed higher hopes: than those of earth, to which 
she herself was a stranger.’ Mary had spoken the truth 
when she said that she was sorry for Abby, and she was 
one of those friends who are not contented with the ex- 
pression of kind feelings. She wrote to her mother, sta- 
ting her wish that she would send an invitation to her 
young friend to accompany her home. An answer in the 
affimative was soon received, and Mary hastened, with 
the letter containing the joyful news in her hand, to Abby, 
who went into such raptures upon the occasion, that Mary 
told her she was afraid the reality would scarcely possess 
an equal charm for her. 

It was about the middle of July when the stage stopped 
at B , in the western part of the State of New York. 
There was along avenue leading up to Mr. Emmons’ 
house, so the girls told the driver to teave their baggage 
at the gate, and they would send a man for it, They 
commenced walking up the avenue, and expected to take 
the family by surprise, but they had evidently been seen, 
for some one was coming from the house to meet them 
with a servant behind him. “,Why Charles,” said Mary, 
bounding forward, “I did not know you had got home ; 
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how glad I am to see you.” Then remembering her 
friend, she said, ‘‘ here is Abby Selwyn, my brother ; she 
is going to spend all the vacation with me.” Poor Abby 
did not look quite so delighted ‘as Mary, for she was rather 
diffident, and the idea of seeing a stranger and a young 
gentlema.s in her dusty travelling attire was rather disa- 
_greeable to her, but Charles Emmons was so entertaining, 
that she soon forgot every uncomfortable feeling in the 
charm of his conversation. The servant went for their 
trunks, and the rest walked towards the house. 


Mr. Emmons was a country gentleman in easy circum- 
stances, and possessed of good taste, so that his place was 
exceedingly well laid out, and at this season of the year, 
appeared to the best advantage. The house was situated 
on a rising ground, which afforded an extensive and varied 

rospect, and at the back of the house was a fine pond be- 
onging to the estate. Abby thought she had never seen 
so beautiful a place, nor was she less pleased with the in- 
mates of the dwelling they now entered. She found Mr. 
and Mrs. Emmons very hospitable and kind, and they 
seemed to wish to make her feel rather as a relative who 
had some claim upon them, than as a visitor. 

Never did Abby pass six weeks so delightfully. Sails 
on the pond, horseback rides, long walks in the woods 
with Charles and Mary, every thing seemed crowded into 
that one short vacation, to make her, as she supposed, the 
happiest of human beings. And what was it that shed 
such a glow over all her pleasures? Abby did not ask 
herself until the last evening of their stay in B——. Then 
the thought of leaving this beautiful spot, where she had 
enjoyed so many happy hours, in the society most agreea- 
ble to her, for the continuous round of school duties to 
which she must return, was too painful for her. She 
wept when no one could see her, till long after midnight, 
and when she at last fell into a troubled slumber, one ob- 
ject, dearly, too dearly loved, continually presented itself 
to her excited imagination. Unable at last to endure ei- 
ther her waking or sleeping thoughts, she rose, threw a 
shawl around her, and leaned upon the sill of the open 
window. The gentle night wind cooled her fevered 
cheek, and she began to feel more composed, when sud- 
denly there broke upon her ear, a strain of sweet music. 
She listened, and mingled with other voices, were the 
well known tones of him she loved. Does he love me, 
thought she, and has he intended this as a farewell token of 
affection ? Or does he mean this pleasure for his sister also? 


Again were the friends seated in Miss Allen’s school- 
room. Abby did not seem to relish her studies as much 
as formerly, and Miss Allen could not but wonder at the 
change which had come over her pupil. She did not in- 
quire the cause, however, and perhaps no one would have 
guessed it, had not Mary received a letter from her broth- 
er, some three months after their return to school, which 
she put into Abby’s hand to read. The first few lines 
were enough. ‘ Married,” said she, and she sunk on the 
floor, senseless and fainting, Mary. afforded her all the 
assistance in her power, and she soon revived. From that 
hour, Abby Selwyn was an altered being. Mary re- 
proached herself for not having told her long before, that 
Charles had been engaged for several years to the young 
lady who had now become his wife ; and then, said she, a 
little forethought would have spared all this trouble. 


A great change had come over the young girl's life; 
bat who could regret it when it 'was followed by such 
blessed effects. Hitherto she had lived for herself. Hence- 
forth, she determined by Divine assistance to lead a new- 
life; she felt that she could never love another as she had 
loved Charles Selwyn, but in devoting herself to the ser- 
vice of Christ, she found a higher, holier enjoyment, than 
any she had ever before experienced. She acknowledged 
that her Father had removed one by one her earthly bles- 
sings, only that he might draw her to himself. Her guar- 
dian died soon after she left Miss Allen’s school, and as 
her property was by this time nearly exhausted, she was 
obliged to take charge of a school to gain the means of 
support. She acted the part of a faithful, devoted teach- 
er in New England, for a few years, and then departed to 
foreign lands, to make known, as far as was in her power, 
‘to others, the blessedness of that religlon which was all 
her life and hope. She will receive her reward, for ‘‘ He 
das faithful that hath promised.” Eta, 


Morality. 


ORIGINAL, 


THE NICE COAT. 


Ma. Eprror :—I sometimes buy my shoes at a store in 
Ww Street, of your city, kept by a young man who 
has recently commenced business. I patronize him be- 
cause I like to encourage every new beginner in trade 
who is worthy of esteem, and whose principles I deem 
correct. I have confidence in him, and feel assured that 
whatever he says in regard to the shoes I am about to pur- 
chase, is true. I like too his habits of economy, because 
they make me believe that he will succeed in his under- 
taking. 

A short time since I called into his store to make a 
purchase, and found him out, but his clerk was ready, to 
attend to my wants. He was a young man, apparently 
about eighteen years of age, and dressed, as many of his 
class usually are, who stand behind the retail counter, in 
the most fashionable and expensive manner. His gold 
studs in his bosom, his rich satin vest, and fine broadcloth 
coat,‘all convinced me that his clothing consumed all his 

earnings. But his coat ih particular attracted my notice. 























A hasty glance at its texture assured me that it must have 
cost a high price, and more than his circumstances would 
warrant. Yet it was his shop coat, used in common, and 
exposed to such wear as would soon deface it, and make 
it necessary for him to displace it with a new one. 

During the time I was in the store, his employer came 
in, and immediately going to the back part of his premi- 
ses, he exchanged his dress coat which he had worn in 
the street, for one that had been much used, and which 
was just adapted to hig business. Soon the employer and 
clerk stood before me, and as my eye rested upon the 
dress of each, I could not but notice the contrast. A 
stranger, from their appearance, would at once have mis- 
taken their characters—that the clerk was the owner of 
the establishment, and the real owner his hired servant. 

I soon left the store with the full assurance that the 
habits of economy which the owner of that store possess- 
ed, whose prudent charaeter was so happily brought to 
light by the circumstance I have named, would become 
prosperous and successful in his business. But the hab- 
its which his clerk was forming, I felt confident were not 
those which would secure him success in after life. 

I hope the youthful readers of the Companion will learn 
a lesson from this simple incident, and be assured that 
those whom they meet in the crowded streets and stores 
of the city, dressed in costly clothing, are not always the 
wisest and most prudent in their habits. And let them 
remember also that it is character, and not dress, which 
will make them prosperous in this life, and fit them for the 
life to come. R. 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS.—NO. XII. 


STATE OF THE COLONY. 














Mr. 1. 1 have given you some account of the early in- 
tercourse of the Pilgrims with the Indians, and of the 
treaty made with Massasoit. I will now give an account 
of the state of the Colony in the spring. 1 will give you 
the words of one who was on the spot at the time. ‘* March 
24. Dies Elizabeth, the wife of Mr. Edward Winslow. 
N. B. This month thirteen of our number die. And in 
three months past, dies half our company ; the greatest 
part in the depth of winter, wanting houses and other com- 
forts, being inflicted with the scurvy and other diseases 
which their long voyage brought upon them; so as there 
die sometimes two or three aday. Of a hundred persons, 
scarce fifty remain; the living scarce able to bury the 
dead ; the well not sufficient to tend the sick, there being 
in their time of greatest distress, but six or seven, who 
spare no pains tohelp them. Two of the seven were Mr. 
Brewster, their reverend Elder, and Mr. Standish their 
captain.” 

Henry. Don’t you think they wished they had not left 
Holland ? 

Mr. I. There is no proof whatever that they ever re- 
gretted the step they hadtaken. They bore their sore af- 
flictions as from Gad, with entire submission. And when 
about the first of April, the May Flower set sail for Eng- 
land, not one of the Pilgrims returned in her. 

Henry. Did the May Flower stay all winter in this 
country ? 

Mr. I. You know it was not till January that the peo- 
ple began to build their houses, and until those were built, 
they had to live on board the ship. The ship of course 
must stay until their houses were built and their stores 
landed. By that time so many of the sailors had died, and 
so many were ill, that the captain did not dare to set sail 
till the spring opened. He sailed the 15th of April, (N.S.) 
and arrived in England on the 16th of May. 

Henry. The Pilgrims were left entirely alone there ; I 
should think they would have felt very bad. 

Mr. 1. Their health was then much improved, and they 
were very busy planting corn and other things at that 
time. Just before the May Flower sailed, the first offence 
for which any one was called publicly to account, was 
committed. 

Henry. Who was the offender ? 

Mr. I. John Billington. He was called to account be- 
fore the whole company “ for his contempt of the cap- 
tain’s lawful commands, with opprobrious speeches.” 

Henry. What did they do with him? 

Mr. I. They sentenced him ‘to have his neck and 
heels tied together; but he humbled himself, and was 
forgiven. 

) nec Do you not think it was rather strange that one 
of the Pilgrims should act in that manner? 

Mr. I. Billington was not one of the pilgrims of Ley- 
den. Gov. Bradford says, ‘‘ He came from London, and 
I know not by what friends shuffled into our company. 

His character was soon discovered. ‘ He is a knave,’ 
says Gov. Bradford in a letter to Mr. Cushman, ‘ and so 
will live and die.’”” He was hung about ten years after- 
wards for waylaying and shooting a young man, named 
John Neucomen. Billington sea, a sheet of water. near 
ot romans was named after his son Francis, who discover- 
ed it. 

Henry. 1 don’t see why a wicked man should join such 
a company. 

Mr. 1. It is impossible to understand all the motives 
of hypocrites. ‘The next event of importance which I 
have to notice is the death of Gov. Carver. He came in 
from the field one day very sick, and complained greatly 
of his head. Ina few hours reason and speech failed 








him, and after a few days he died. He was from the first 
a leader in the enterprise. He was a deacon of the 
church in Leyden. He had considerable property, and 
parted with it freely to promote the enterprise. He was 
eminent for piety, and was of the greatest service to the 
infant colony. It would seem as though they could have 
spared almost any one sooner than him. But God saw fit 
to take away their leading man. 

Henry. Who was chosen governor in his place? 

Mr. I. Mr. William Bradford. In the month of May, 
the first marriage in New England took place. Mr, Ed- 
ward Winslow was married to Mrs. Susanna White, .wid- 
ow of William White. Mr. White died in the latter part 
of February, and Mrs. Winslow in the latter part of 
March. 

Henry. Don’t you think they were rather in haste to 
marry? 

Mr. I. You must consider the circumstances in which 
they were placed. Those circumstances rendered it prop- 
er and often necessary that they should depart from usages, 
which they would otherwise have been most careful to 
conform to. 

About the last of June the first duel in New England 
was fought. 

Henry. Was it fought at Plymouth? Were our Pil- 
grim fathers duelists ? 

Mr. I. No. The duel was fought between two men by 
the name of Doty and Deister. ‘They were servants .of 
Mr. Hopkins. 

Henry, They were not Pilgrims, then? 

Mr. I. No. Mr. Hopkins, their master, was not of the 
church of Leyden. He joined them in England. He was 
one of the signers of the compact on buard the May Flow- 
er in Cape Cod harbor, 

Henry. What was the origin of the duel? 

Mr. I. I do not know; it was fought ‘ with sword and 
dagger.” 

Henry. Which was killed? 

Mr. I. Neither of them, but both were wounded, the 
one in the hand and the other in the thigh. 

Henry. What was done with them ? 

Mr. I. They were “ adjudged by the whole company-to 
have their head and feet tied together, and so to lie for 
twenty-four hours, without meat and drink. Only a part 
of the sentence was inflicted. ‘ Because of their great 
pains, at their own and their master’s humble request, up- 


on promise of better carriage, they are released by the 
Governor.” J. A. 








Religion. 








CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Correspondence of the New York Observer. 
J 
Constantinople, Turkey, Jan. 17, 1848. 


In Constantinople, where such a medley of languages 
exists, through the influx of foreigners, as well as from 
the variety of indigenous races, there has also been a grad- 
ual and very considerable increase of evangelical Chris- 
tians, for several years past. Many have come here from 
England, Germany, and America, either in connexion 
with the different embassies, or for the purposes of trade ; 
or to conduct the various public works of the Turkish 
government. Besides these, missionaries have been labor- 
ing ‘here, as is well known, from America and Scotland, 
chiefly among the Armenians and Jews; and God has 
blessed their efforts, and souls have been converted from 
among both these classes of people. Between the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board, and those of the Free 
Church of Scotland, there has ever existed the most entire 
and delightful harmony of feeling, and naturally, also, be- 
tween their respective converts. As a means of cement- 
ing this union, and quickening personal piety, and excit- 
ing to fresh zeal in the service of our common Lord, it 
was resolved to have a general, joint communion season, 
for all evangelical Christians, of whatever name, in and 
around this metropolis. The day appointed for this ob- 
servance was the first Monday in the year, (Jan. 3,) a day 
which we know is kept by many churches at home as a 
day of special fasting and prayer for the conversion of the 
world. The weather was unpropitious, but the spiritual 
atmosphere was clear and bright, and indeed, to our weak 
perceptions, it seemed almost like the atmosphere of 
heaven. 

About one hundred and thirty souls were present, of 
different tribes and languages, but all of one heart and one 
mind,—met to commemorate the dying love of their com- 
mon Lord. There was the German, the Englishman, the 
Scotchman, the American, the Jew, the Armenian, and 
the Greek, all born in sin, in places remote from each oth- 
er, and yet all ‘‘ washed and sanctified,” as we hope, and 
“made one in Christ Jesus,” through whom they had 
been taught to ‘‘ have access by one Spirit unto the Fa- 
ther ;” and all brought together, by the providence of God, 
to this capital, and permitted here to sit down together 
‘in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.’’. But how could the 
difficulty of diverse languages be overcome, so as to have 
these interesting services for the edification of all present? 
It was determined that four languages should be used by 
those who were called upon to conduct the exercises; as 
in this way only could those present hear “ each one in 
his own tongue,” or in a language intelligible to him. 
Accordingly the services were introduced by the invoca- 
tion of the divine blessing, in Turkish, by Rev. Mr. Good- 
ell. A hymn in long metre was then sung by the whole 
congregation simultaneously, in three languages—-the 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








English, German and Armenian, to the tune of Old Hun- 
dred. A portion of Scripture (John 17: 20-26,) was af- 
terwards read in Turkish, by the Rev. Mr. Harootun, pas- 
tor of the Evangelical Armenian Church in Nicomedia. 
After this followed three addresses, before the administra- 
tion of the communion: first in German, by the Rev. Mr. 
Schauffler; second, in English, by the Rev. Mr. Allan, 
missionary of the Free Church of Scotland to the Jews ; 
and third, in Armenian, by the Rev. Mr. Dwight. The 
bread was then blessed in English, by the Rev. Mr. 
Wood ; and after distribution, the blessing of the cup fol- 
lowed in Armenian, by the Rev. Mr. Simon, pastor of the 
Evangelical Armenian Church in Constantinople. After 
afew remarks in Turkish, by Mr. Goodell, (the oldest 
missionary in this field; who has been absent from Amer- 
ica nearly a quarter of a century, without having once 
visited it,) another hymn was sung in three languages as 
before, and the apostolical benediction was pronounced in 
Turkish by Mr. Goodell. ; 

This was a day to be remembered ; here was the com- 
munion of saints; angels were present and rejoiced ; and 
what is infinitely more, the Master himself was there, and 
‘“‘ manifested forth his glory,” so that, I doubt not, many 
a rejoicing heart was ready to exclaim, “‘ Whom have I in 
heaven but thee, and there is none on earth that I desire 
besides thee.” 

The singing was the highest specimen of congregation- 
al singing ; every soul seemed to join in it, and although 
to a mere spectator (there were none such present) there 
might have seemed to be some confusion of tongues, yet 
nothing of the sort ‘was felt by any of those who joined in 
it. The last hymn sung was “ Rock of Ages,” &c.; and 
if ever redeemed sinners, while singing on earth, felt their 
hearts drawn forth in love towards their crucified Saviour, 
I believe this band of believers, whom God has brought to- 
gether in the capital of ‘Turkey, did on that melting occa- 
sion. 

One thing more. Of those who united in this commu- 
nion, there were some who had been Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Baptists and 
Methodists in their native lands; but here, blessed be 
God, no such names are known. Take real Christians 
away from their homes, and throw them together in a for- 
eign land, in the midst of heathens and infidels, and all 
party names are speedily forgotten. There is no need of 
any discussion about union, or of any formal terms or 
treaties of agreement. Christian hearts will flow together 
spontaneously in such circumstances, and they soon begin 
to feel the folly of those distinctions that divide the 
churches of Christ at home, and wonder that all who are 
going to the same heaven, through the atoning blood of 


’ the same Saviour, and the renewing and sanctifying influ- 


ences of the same Spirit, should not live on terms of the 
closest brotherly love and union, while here in this world. 
And why should they not? Why? Why? 

Yours, &c. 











Nursery. 
THE STRONGEST MAN. 


Samson was consecrated to God from his youth, and 
was endowed with great bodily vigor, that he might take 
a conspicuous part in the deliverance of the children of 
Israel from the oppressions of the Philistines, who at that 
time held them in rigorous servitude. 

At one time Samson was attacked by alion. He was 
going with his parents to visit a family of the Philistines, 
when this fierce ravenous beast approached him. They 
had no guns, or rifles, or pistols in those days. Gunpow- 
der was not discovered, and I do not think the world would 
have been less happy, if such instruments of destruction 
had never been invented. Samson had neither shield nor 
sword nor spear, and when the blood-thirsty lion sprang 
upon him to eat him up, or tear him in pieces, he put 
forth his great strength and killed him on the spot. 

The Philistines both feared and hated Samson, because 
he frequently punished them for what he regarded as in- 
justice practised upon himself. At one time he collected 
three hundred foxes, or jackalls, and tied them together 
with a fire-brand between their tails, and let them loose. 
It was just before harvest. The corn was ripe and the 
season dry. ‘The frightened animals sought shelter in the 
olive gardens, and plunged amidst the standing corn, 
which immediately took fire and caused an extensive de- 
struction of property. This, with other acts of a like na- 
ture, induced the Philistines to resolve upon his destruc- 
tion. They prevailed upon his own people to deliver him 
into their hands. Three thousand men went to him for 
this purpose, and he consented that they should bind him 
with two strong new ropes. When thus bound, they took 
him down to the camp of the Philistines, and no sooner 
did his enemies see him thus in their power, than they 
rent the air with their shouts. But they shouted too soon, 
for he instantly burst the bands as though they had been 
thread, and seizing the jaw-bone of an ass, he began to 
strike death blows to the right and to the left, so that all 
who were not either maimed or killed, were glad to escape 
with their lives. ~. 

Samson was never afraid to go into any of the cities of 
his enemies if he had any desire to do so. We read that 
he went to a place called Gaza, to spend a night. The 
news soon spread through all the streets of the city, that 
Samson was in their midst, and the people determined 
that he should never go out alive. This city was sur- 
rounded by a strong wall, and was entered through a 
large gate-way, which was always closed and barred at 














night. They placed a guard of men at the gate,-wh> 
were to be ready to surprise and kill Samson, when } - 
should depart in the morning. But the strong man wi 4 
too cunning for their snare. He left at midnight, an ‘ 
walking boldly to the gate, forced it from its place, ap 
taking the posts, and bars, and bolts, with the huge gat 
upon his back, in a spirit of bold bravado, he carried the: 
to the top of a hill on his way to Hebron, and there le . 
them. The soldiers were so frightened that they offere 
no resistance, and made no pursuit. I have no doub: 
many boys will wish when they hear of Samson’s strengt! , 
that they were like him. How they would flog the bo) : 
in the neighborhood that offended them. What feats the 
would give of their wonderful strength—how they woul 
make their companions wonder and fear. This, however, 
might be attended with great danger and bad results. 
[Episcopal Recorder. 








Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


SUGAR MAKING. 


Maple sugar is a domestic luxury, manufactured i 
most inland towns in New Hampshire and Vermont. Bu’. 
many of the readers of the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion’ ma 
not know how it is made. And, although the process ; 
rather laborious, yet it furnishes excitement and amus¢ . 
ment of no ordinary kind, especially for the young. 

Most farmers have, what is called, in common parlance, 
a “‘sugar place.” It consists of a cluster of maple trec 
in close proximity—say, from one hundred to a thousand, 
in the centre of which is usually erected a small building, 
where are placed the kettles for ‘‘ boiling,” and othe 
necessary utensils. About the middle of March, in ord. 
nary winters, the season for making sugar commences 
The first thing to be done, is to “‘ tap” the trees; this i 
done by boreing a hole in the base of the tree, with a 
auger, into which is put a faucet or spout, which convey 
the fluid into buckets, from which it is collected in pai: 
and carried to the ‘sugar house,” by men and boys, al: 
busy. As the weather grows warm, the sap flows out i 
drops, and continues to drop, very fast, until evening, 
and it continues to “run,” in the day-time, for three « 
four weeks. The juice or sap, thus collected, is boiled, 
over a steady fire, until it becomes a thick syrup; then, it 
is that young people, often luxuriate to their injury, ‘b 
eating too much of the “ sweet stuff.” The syrup bein 
clarified, is again boiled very slowly, until it becomes su- 
gar, and is “ turned off” into cakes, and is fit for use. 

Thus, we see that God has provided for man, not onl 
the comforts, but even the luxuries of life; yet these a 
to'be obtained by exertion. There is, however, a practi - 
cal hint in this sugar operation, which should not escap 
notice, viz.; the fluid for making vast quantities of sug: 
is obtained “drop by drop.” So we should never despi: 
small weans. We learn to read by learning one letter : . 
atime; we travel to the “ far West,” by steps, in tim 
made up of seconds; we accumulate wealth by savin 
cents, of which only one hundred makes a dollar, and o7. 
dollar pays for the *‘ Youth’s Companion” one whole yea: . 
Thus, my young friends should never despair, With 
fixed and decided purpose, and with industry and pers - 
verance, they can overcome mighty obstacles. 

Yours truly, M. C. 8. 

Bristol, N. H., March, 1848. 








Natural fistorp. 
THE HAWK AND EAGLE. 


In a recent visit to the Kennebec, it was my pleasur 
to tarry a short time, quite nearthe shore. Early one de 
lightfal morning, as I stood on the threshold of the door, 
surveying the gentle scenery of the river, and watchin 
for sturgeon, which frequently dart through the motior 
less surface, and then with a loud plunge dash again int 
the water, causing the unfolding ripples to float to eithe 
bank, my attention was arrested by the appearance of 
large hawk which was rapidly describing circles in th, 
air. Presently, with sudden swiftness, he made a spiri! 
descent, and then darted straight into the water, fror; 
which slowly emerging, he brought forth a noble shad fish; 
The hawk soon alighted on the bank with his captive, an | 
placing the shad in that position which would offer th’ 
least resistance to the air, and therefore, less impede hi: 
flight, he fastened his claws into each side of the fish, anc; 
glided off with his booty, passing directly over my head, 
the clear vista above affording a perfectly distinct and 
pleasing view of the captor and the captured. This cir- 
cumstance I mentioned at breakfast, when another inci- 
dent of a similar, but far more interesting nature, was re- 
lated, and can be confidently relied upon as being strictly 
true. 

Early in the season, a gentleman had occasion, at sun- 
rise, to visit his wear: and on his return, attracted by a 
rustling in the water, he observed a large and fiercely 
strong hawk struggling to master a very active salmon, 
which he had dragged to the surface, and was endeavor- 
ing to bear away. With no little difficulty, he finally ac- 
complished his object, and slowly began-to wing his way 
for an adjacent forest. At this moment, the gentleman 
descried, perched upon a rock, overshadowed by a small 
cluster of trees, a bold and beautiful eagle, which, in 
common with himself, had been a close observer of the 











scene that had just been developed. When the hawk had 





flown a sufficient distance from the river as to render a 
retreat with his prey impossible, the eagle shot forward 
with great swiftness, immediately overtook and encoun- 
tered him. The hawk made a most vigorous and brave 
resistance, but his incumbrance was so great, that he 
was soon forced to submit, when, relinquishing his grasp 
of the salmon, he withdrew again to the river. The fish 
was immediately caught up from the ground by the eagle, 
which proudly mounjed upward with his prize. 

The salmon, still being alive, commenced a brisk 
flouncing, and, taking advantage of the eagle’s inexperi- 
ence of his trick,—after a lively flutter, bounded from his 
embrace, and fell once more to the earth. The eagle 
made a desperate pounce, and the doomed fish was borne 
upward a second time in the air. The gentleman watch- 
ed the majestic soaring of the proud bird, and supposed 
that he was taking the last glimpse of both the conqueror 
and the vanquished, when to his great surprise, he beheld 
them descending rapidly. The eagle either found his 
prisoner too industrious or too burdensome, and once 
more alighted upon terra firma. 

Seizing the salmon by the head with one talon he divi- 
ded him with the other by tearing him in two. The lar- 
ger piece he resumed, and then swiftly swept through the 
air with apparent eagerness to reach his resting place. 
The gentleman advanced to the spot, and taking up what 
the eagle had abandoned, carried home the tail of a fresh 
and elegant salmon. The fish was served up at the table, 
and much praised for its flavor, but the incident was not 
related until the repast was over. 








Benevolence. 








HUMANITY OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS. 


It is pleasant to meet occasionally with incidents which 
relieve war of some of its horrors, and show the better 
traits of the soldier in a strong light. The following ex- 
tract from a letter written by Captain Loeser, and pub- 
lished in a late number of the Reading Journal, is an in- 
teresting evidence of the humanity of our volunteers to a 
conquered enemy : 

“One poor fellow, when the line halted, (he was carry- 
ing a large bundle,) seated himself upon the ground, and 
actually ate the grass with seeming pleasure. One of the 
soldiers then gave him some water; he drank largely, and 
by motions thanked him, and returned again to the grass. 
Gen. Worth, just then passing, stopped and ordered one 
of the men, who happened to have some crackers with 
him, to give the poor fellow some. This was done; the 
man ate more like a maniac than a Christian; when he 
had finished he fell upon his knees and thanked him. 
Some one. who spoke Spanish asked when he had last eat- 
en; he said that for five days nothing, not even water, 
had passed his lips.” 

“‘ Another, and more affecting case occurred, a few mo- 
ments after, as | was walking down forward the city. A 
quite well-dressed Spaniard came up to one of our soldiers 
who was standing guard over the arms that the Mexicans 
had stacked, eating a small piece of cracker, and offered 
him fifty cents for it. ‘The soldier returned his money, 
but gave him a whole cracker, (you must understand that 
a soldier’s cracker is about five inches square.) The man 
than thanked him and turned toward the city, when there 
came running to him three little boys and a girl, clapping 
their hands in joy. The father divided the cracker with 
his little ones into four pieces, (this occurred not more 
than thirty feet from the soldiers,) and turned again to get 
another. The guard was looking on, and sticking his 
musket into the ground left his post to meet him, (this act 
under ordinary circumstances is punishable with death) 
and gave him another. ‘The man put his hand into his 
pocket and offered four or five dollars in silver; this he 
still refused; and while they were thus engaged, the little 
ones again came up, and the soldier was shaking hands 
with them, when into the party came their mother, with a 
little infant in her arms. The little ones actually com- 
menced dividing their small portion of probably two days’ 
food with their mother. The scene was too romantic and 
affecting for many a stout Yankee heart standing by, par- 
ticularly our hero, with his face twisted into every possi- 
ble shape except that of laughing, the soldier emptied the 
contents of his haversack upon the ground in their midst, 
and broke away, (spite of the man’s endeavors to retain 
him while he thanked him,) wiping his eyes with his coat 
sleeve, more like a school boy whipped than one who had 
-manfully stood a three days’ cannonading from nearly two 
hundred guns. ‘The shout that was sent up from that 
crowd was almost as loud as the one that proclaimed the 
unfurling for the first time of the stars and stripes upon 
the walls of San Juan de Ulloa. 








Obituarn. 
THE DYING HINDOO. = 


There was a native convert employed by the missiona- 
ries to read the Bible to the Hindoos, whose name was 
Vanketswammy. At his baptism he was called Thomas 
Kilpin. He married a young woman from a Christian or- 
phan school, whose name Was Lucy. They lived very 
happily together ; they had one little boy, whom they lov- 
ed very much; and never did father and mother seem 
more delighted with their child than were Thomas and. 
Lucy with theirs. 











Thomas used to go long journeys with the missionary, 
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under whose charge he was placed, and assist him in 
reading to the people, and very highly the missionary re- 
garded him; but when out on one of these journeys, 
Thomas caught a violent cold. He hoped, and we all 
hoped, he would get better; but he became worse and 
worse, and in a few months he was brought to his dying 
couch. He felt very deeply, when he saw his end ap- 
proaching, that he must leave Lucy and his little boy. 

I shall never forget seeing him on the day he died. 
Lucy sat weeping by him, with her beautiful child at her 
side. He looked at his wife with much tenderness, and 
said, ** Do not cry, Lucy; I am going to heaven. Oh! 
I am so happy ; but God, our God, will take care of you, 
and our little boy ; only keep close to Him. Our mission- 
ary and his wife will be father and mother to you; but 
Oh Lucy, take care of our boy ; Oh, bring him up for Je- 
sus. Jesus makes me happy. Now, if | had never heard 
of him and loved him, I could not die so happy. Oh Lu- 
cy, Lucy, never let our child worship idols; bring him 
up for Jesus.” And thus, after saying some other delight- 


ful things, he fell asleep in Jesus. Dear young friends, f 


will you not do all you can to send the gospel to these 
heathen? You see it made a poor heathen man die hap- 
pily, and it made him so earnest about the best interests 
of his little boy. Pray much, and pray often, that the 
Spirit of God may bring multitudes of these heathen and 
their little ones to the Saviour. A Missionary’s Wife. 


~ @ditorial, 














“T HOOK’D IT.” 

“John, where did you get that big apple?” “TI hook’d it.” 
“Where?” “In Dea. W.’s garden.” “What! on Sunday too?” 
“ Yes, the Deacon was at mecting—and he won’t miss it.” “ But 
God saw you, if he did’nt—and you know that this is stealing, 
arid breaking the Sabbath too ?” 

This is the substance of a conversation that took place be- 
tween two boys in a Sabbath School in the country. It shows 
the beginning of a wicked course, and the reasoning by which 
it is defended—a course that leads directly to disgrace and mis- 
ery, here and hereafter. To say “J hook’d it,” is the same as to 
say Istole it. Iam a thief. What decent boy would be willing 
to disgrace himself with such a name? 

Instead of moralizing on this subject, which might be done to 
great advantage, we will copy from the Lowell Mercantile Jour- 
nal the following statement of a case, which we think will 
speak louder to the hearts of our young readers than any thing 
we cansay. But, ye suppose the truth is, it is those that do not 
read our paper, who are the ones that most need to feel the force 
of such a warning as the following :— 

* A young man in the eastern part of the State, the neglected 
son of poor parents, was caught early one morning with a sheep 
on his back! He was tried, convicted, and punished for the of- 
fence. After he had paid the penalty of the law, he wisely de- 
termined to leave that part of the State, and by adopting a line 
of conduct based on industry and honesty, atone for his past 
errors, establish a good character, and become a useful member 


of society. He was about eighteen years of age, when he left 


his native village, and in one of the western townships hired 
himself out to a farmer, and without changing his name, under- 
took to carry into effect the excellent résolution which he had 
formed. He succeeded beyond his most sanguine expectations, 
obtained a good education, married into a respectable family, 
acquired property, became a valuable member of the community, 

and was finally sent as a Representative to the Legislature of 
the State. Here his sound sense, practical information, and 
strict integrity gave him more influence than was pleasant to 

some of his political opponents, and a narrow-minded opponent 

who had been worsted in a debate, and who by some means un- 

knownyhad become cognizant of the crime and its punishment, 

alluded to above, determined to brand him with disgrace. In 

the course of some remarks in reply, he expressed some surprise 

that a man who had been convicted and sentenced to a degrad- 

ing punishment as a sheep stealer, could have impudence enough 

to occupy a seat in that House, among honorable men! Great 

confusion ensued. The cry of ‘order’ was shouted from all 

parts of the House; and when quiet was restored, and all eyes 

were turned towards the unfortunate man, in the expectation 

that he would make an indignant reply to such a disgraceful 

accusation, he was seen to arise, while an ashy paleness over- 

spread his countenance, and with tottering steps and downcast 
eyes, leave the Legislative Hall! The shock produced by the 
charged preferred by the ruthless savage, was greater than he 
could bear. He had been struggling for many years to deserve 
and gain a reputation which should compensate for the errors of 
his youth—and in a moment, as it appeared to his too sensitive 
mind, the whole fabric was destroyed. He left the capital at 
once, and returned to his home, in spite of the remonstrances of 
his friends, where, until his death, which took place not long 
after, he kept aloof, not only from public life, but almost entire- 
ly from society. His fate furnishes a striking illustration of the 
scathing effects which not unfrequently attend on the commis- 
sion of a single crime.” 

, 
THE BOY THAT STOLE. 


There was an idle boy, who did not love to to school, or 
work, or attend church, or the Sabbath Schoo]. His parents 
were as wicked and careless as he was, and, like a great many 
other negligent parents, they let him do as he pleased ; so he 
became very unruly, and quite quarrelsome, and the little boys 





in the neighborhood did not like him very well, for he would al- 
W tys try to get them into trouble. So they would avoid his 
¢ mpany. When he was quite young, he would steal eggs and 
h ns from the neighbors’ barns, and take them home for the use 
o. the family. He continued to steal one thing after another, till 
a’ last he was taken up by the constables, sent to jail, and after- 
w ud to the State Prison, where he is yet confined, and obliged 
ti labor very hard ina very gloomy place. Just as the officer 
w as about to take him to prison, I saw him, and he looked very 
s J. I was about to give him a Testament, but, poor fellow, he 
c uldnot read! He had spent his days in play and wickedness, 
a d now he must be taken from his home, from his parents, and 
b -shut up ina gloomy prison. The poor fellow wept as he 

rted with his father, but the work was done, and it was too 

‘e to be undone—he had broken the laws of his country, and 
1 .w he must suffer the consequences, 

If children would be loved by all good people, and keep out 
« trouble, let them always be strictly honest, never taking the 
1 «st thing that does not belong to them, without liberty. Re- 
u 2mber God has said, “ Thou shalt not steal.” 

[S. S. Advocate. 











Variety. 
THE TWO SPRINGS—A FABLE. 


Two springs, which issued from the same mountain, began 
t eir course together; one of them took her way in a silent and 
¢ ‘ntly flowing stream, while the other rushed along with a noisy 
« d rapid current. 

“Sister,” said the latter, “at the rate you move, you will prob- 
e -ly be dried up before you advance much further; whereas, for 
1 yself, I shall probably become navigable within two or three 
} undred furlongs, and, after distributing commerce and wealth 
\ herever I flow, I shall majestically proceed to pay my tribute 
t the ocean. So farewell, and patiently submit yourself to 
) -ur fate.” 

Her quiet sister made no reply, but calmly descended to the 
1 eadow below, and patiently proceeding on her way, she in- 
« eased her strength by numberless little rills, which she col- 
1 cted in her progress, till at length she was enabled to rise into 
a considerable river; while the proud stream, who had the vani- 
t- to depend solely upon her own sufficiency, continued a shal- 
} w brook, and was glad, at last, to be helped forward, by throw- 
i g herself into the arms of her despised sister! Before honor 
i humility. 








eonemnedpnipene 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 


We have heard many anecdotes at Berlin, respecting the 
(,,ueen’s happy influence over her royal consort, some of them, 
« oubtless, apocryphal enough. The following is, we have rea- 
> nto believe, true; at any rate it is beautiful. The Queen 
« uly remarking the defects in the King’s character referred to, 
«.adeavored to correct them, telling him tuat he should try to 
« ontrol his temper better, &c. But he used to say laughingly, 
* Oh, I'll do better when I become King.” But she replied, 
* You ought to get the victory over your passions while you are 
: prince.” It so happened that soon after he ascended the 

-rone, the Queen overheard him one day, talking boisterously 

ith one of the ministers of his father, with whom he was prob- 
‘ly displeased. Tremblingly alive to the honor of her husband, 
 1@ ventured to go into the room where he and the minister 

ere, and without taking any notice of them, she walked to- 
ards a window, apparently looking for something. The King 

istened to her, and said, “ My dear, what are you looking for 2?” 

he replied in a low tone, “I am looking for the King!” He 

aderstood the hint, and accompanying her to the door, thanked 
ar for her kindness, and governed his temper better during the 
, 28t of the interview with the minister. [American Review. 
_—_— 


A PRAYING CHILD NOT AFRAID TO DIE. 


A little boy died here, one of our Sabbath School scholars, 
ad a good Jittle boy he was. He died very happy. He was 
.ken sick while at a neighbor’s. He told the friends that he 
as sick, He went out, and was trying to get home; bein 
eak, he held on to the fences and any thing else he could. 
iis mother saw him from the window, and ran to meet him. 
Oh mother!” said he, “Lam very sick; let me say my pray- 
’8, for I am going to die!” 

He lingeved about two weeks, still getting worse and worse, 
ad when any body would say any thing to him, he would say, 
Oh, I ain not afraid to die; I want to go to grandmother in heave 
n; bury me by my little brother.”" Just before he died he kiss- 
d his little sister, and told her to be a good girl, and meet him 
iheaven. He called his teacher to his bedside, and told him 
» tell the Sabbath School scholars to pray every day, night and 
1orning, and meet him in heaven, He then sung, 

“Oh for a thousand tongues to sing.” 
le sung two lines, but was so weak he had to stop, and so fell 
sleep in Jesus. Sunday School Advocate. 


— 
THANKFUL FOR BLINDNESS. 


A blind boy, who belonged to the Institution in Dublin, when 
lying, assured a correspondent of the Tract Magazine that he 
‘considered it as one of the greatest mercies of Heaven that he 
uad been deprived of his sight; because this was the means the 
Lord employed to bring him under the sound of the Gospel, 
which was now the joy and rejoicing of his soul. So much wis- 
dom is there in the beautiful language of the poet— 

“Good when He gives, supremely good, 
Nor less when He denies; 

E’en crosses, from His sovereign hand, 
Are blessings in disguise.” 


ee 
CHILDREN SHOULD BE KIND. 


You were made to be kind, says Horace Mann, generous and 
magnanimous. If there isa boy in the school who has a club 
foot, don’t let him know that you ever saw it. If there is a poor 
boy with ragged clothes, don’t talk about rags when he is in 
hearing. It there is a lame boy, assign him some part of the 
game which does not require running. If there isa hungry one, 
give him a part of your dinner. Ifthere is a dull one, help him 
get his lesson, If there is a bright one, be not envious of him; 
‘or if one boy is proud of his talents, and another is envious of 
them, there are two great wrongs, and no more talents than be- 
fore. Ifa larger or stronger boy has injured you, and is sorry 
for it, forgive him, and request the salar not to punish him. 
All the school will show by their countenances how much fitter 





it is to have a great soul than a great fist. 


| er from much su 





BENEVOLENCE REWARDED. 


A gentleman from one of the Provinces, went to a fashionable | 
establishment in Paris to purchase a bonnet for his wife, which § 


he requested the mistress of the establishment to select for him. 
The lady selected a very elegant hat, and when the gentleman 
inquired the price, she answered that it had been paid for. The 
gentlemen was much surprised, and desired an explanation. 
“Sir,” said the lady, “ten years ago you bouglit some apples of 
a little girl in one of the streets of Paris. The poor child had 
not enough money to change a gold piece that you gave her, 
and when she mentioned that her mother was very sick at home, 
you told her to keep the money till she had enough to change 
it. The little apple merchant now stands before you. I have 
married a rich man, and must beg of you to accept the hat as a 
testimony of my pretiade for a gift which saved my poor moth- 
ering.” 
—@—_— 

A Jew’s Rerroor.—Major Noah, of New York, an Israelite, 
and a veteran editor, thus administers a reproof to nominal 
Christians, which, as it does not admit of a very satisfactory re- 
ply, may as well be patiently borne :—* When we pass by them 
[the fashionable churches] on Sunday, and see the liveried ser- 
vants waiting outside, while their masters and mistresses are 
worshipping within, we think that possibly the thing may be re- 
pro in the next world, when the masters may have to stand 
outside. 


a Swe 

Tue Rewarp or Cuarity.—A clergyman who had been 
performing the last services at the grave of a member of the 
church, observed at the extremity of the audience a female 
wrinkled with age, and bending with weakness—one hand held 
a motherless grandchild, the other wiped her tears with the cor- 
ner of a coarse apron. He pressed toward her when the servi- 
ces closed—* Have you lost a friend ?” She heaved a deep sigh, 
“The Lord bless her memory!” He soon learned that the de- 
ceased had for many years allowed her sixpence a week. Who 
would waste a sizpence that might cause a widow’s heart to sing 
for joy? How small a sum may produce great relief, and exqui- 
site gratitude and joy. 

—_—o__— 

A Harry Man.—An Eastern caliph being sorely afflicted 
with ennui, was advised that an exchange of shirts with a man 
that was perfectly happy would cure him. After a long search, 
he discovered such a man, but was infurmed that the happy fel- 
low had no shirt. 

—_—~_— 

Apvicre.—State facts with clearness, urge arguments with 

calmness, and relate stories with truth and brevity. 


Poetry. 


THE BLIND CHILD. 


Mother, ere my tongue was loosed to speak thy name 

1 knew thee; and with a smile of joy was wont to greet thee; 

That infant smile told thee thou wast loved, 

nd when those limbs waxed stronger, and thou taught me 

To stretch my tiny arms to thee, a crowing laugh told thee , 

Thou wast loved. Then, when my feet were taught to act their 
part, : 

I flew to thee, and my confiding heart told thee thou wast loved; 

But when a few fleet years rolled by, and I of boyish shame 














‘Almost forgot my first deep love, afiliction came ; my sight grew 


im, 

And though I strove to wipe away the mist, ’twas vain. 

Then came the fearful truth, and with it came my turn 

To know that J was loved. I felt affection’s tear-drops on 

My cheek, and knew the hallowed cadence of the voice 

That sung my cradle song; I knew the velvet touch of that 

Dear hand that smoothed my brow. Come near me now, dear 
mother, 

And let me rest my aching head on that faithful bosom 

Which hath pillowed it oft in happier hours. 

Father, thy voice I often hear, breathing a prayer for thine 

Afflicted child ; thou hast taught me lessons from God’s 

Holy word ; thou hast lit the lamp to guide me to eternal day. 

And though I may not see thy form on earth, ’twil! not 

Be veiled in heaven. Sister, thy joyous laugh is hushed, 

And they tell me thy rosy cheek is blanched, that tears unbidden 

Fill thine eyes. I knew it not, though hour by hour 

Thou’st lingered near me, twining thy arms of love about 

My neck, imprinting tokens of a sister’s love upon my cheek ; 

Thou hast brought me flowers that both have loved 

In other days, or beguiled my weary hour with tales 

Of olden times, from history’s page. 

Brother, now thy little feet will guice me, and thy 

Truthful lips will tell me scenes which imagination 

Cannot fail to paint. Speak on, thoul’t not be always 

Near me: soon thy manly form will seek in other lands 

For wealth or fame; but still will memory cling to thee ; 

And Oh! if prayers on earth avail, thy pathway will 

Be bright and prosperous. [Sunday School Advocate. 


——@~—__ 
THE CONFESSION. 


There’s somewhat on my breast, father, 
There’s somewhat on my breast! 
The livelong day I sigh, father, 
At night I cannot rest. 
I cannot take my rest, father, 
Though I would fain do so; 
A weary weight oppresseth me, 
This weary weight of wo! 


Tis not the lack of gold, father, 
Nor lack of worldly gear! 

My lands are broad and fair to see, 
My friends are kind and dear: 

My kin are leal and true, father, 

' They mourn to see my grief; 

But, oh! ’tis not a kinsman’s hand 
Can give my heart relief! 


*Tis not that Janet’s false, father, 
*Tis not that she’s unkind ; 


Though busy flatterers swarm around, = 
I know her constant mind. en 


*Tis not her coldness, father, 
That chills my laboring breast ; 
It’s that confounded cucumber 
I’ve ate, and can’t digest. 
[Blackwood’s Magazine. 














